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omists from the time of Storch and Mangoldt (see, for in- 
stance, Mataja's Unternehmergewinn chap, i., § c). I regard 
it only as an analogy, and, moreover, as one which, if pressed 
too far, is likely to be misleading. In particular, it is difficult 
to know how much the success of any business man is to be 
ascribed to his good fortune in getting on work suited to him, 
and ought therefore to be balanced against the failures of 
others, who turn out to have selected a wrong occupation for 
their faculties. When a fisherman makes a good haul, we 
do not count it as rent : we set it off against the bad haul, and 
expect him to get in the long run earnings for his labor and 
interest on his capital, but nothing more; but this brings us 
to the fringe of a difficult set of problems, which could not 
be adequately discussed here. 

Alfeed Marshall. 



OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS. 

Immigration has lately become a staple topic of discussion. 
The possible necessity of its restriction has been mentioned 
in public addresses by Senator Cullom and Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew. Not long ago, a number of Public Opinion con- 
tained nearly four pages of extracts from articles on this 
subject, published in thirty-eight newspapers. The Ohio Re- 
publican platform even contains a suggestion of restriction. 
" We view with alarm," says the platform, in the tritest of all 
trite political phraseology, " unrestricted emigration from for- 
eign lands." Congress is urged " to pass such laws and estab- 
lish such regulations as shall protect us from the inroad of the 
anarchist, the communist, the polygamist, fugitives from jus- 
tice, the insane, the dependent pauper, the vicious and crimi- 
nal classes, contract labor in every form, under any name or 
guise." 

The State Department has published a bulky volume of 
•consular reports on immigration, embodying an abridgment of 
statistics of the occupations of immigrants, taken from the 
annual reports of the Bureau of Statistics. This bears on 
the most interesting branch of the general subject. Little 
information about immigration beyond the number of arrivals 
reaches the public. Occasionally, attention is called to the 
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numbers from particular countries, and sometimes an article 
is published containing estimates of the amount of property 
brought into the country by immigrants or the economic 
value of immigrants to the country ; but the official reports 
are seldom searched for anything else. The State Depart- 
ment document referred to does present some figures showing 
the numbers of skilled and unskilled immigrants; but these 
of themselves tell little, because it is a question what occupa- 
tions are skilled. In the reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 
clerks appear as skilled ; while merchants and dealers belong 
to the miscellaneous category. The State Department tables 
of occupation are not so full as those published by the Bureau 
of Statistics, and do not show how few persons belonging to> 
certain leading occupations come to this country. 

When the present tariff was under debate in the Senate, 
there was, of course, a great deal said about the superior con- 
dition of working people in this country, and about rates of 
wages and costs of living ; and finally a New England senator 
brought forward the argument for his side in the following 
shape : — 

There are thousands and thousands of operatives In cotton factories 
in this country. They are, and are becoming, American citizens. They 
have come from English cotton factories to ours, and they never go 
back. Now, no matter who makes tables of statistics, these men know 
what they have left and what they have come to. They have left their 
parents and brothers and sisters behind them, and they communicate 
witu them; and they know by a very terrible practical experience what 
it is to be operatives in English factories, and they have travelled by 
land and sea to come to ours. 

There can be no question about the good faith of the 
speaker. He believed that the great cotton mills of his own 
and the neighboring States were filled with operatives who had 
learned their trades in England or on the continent, and had 
fled from the starvation wages of the Old World to the peace 
and plenty of the New ; and the same thing was believed on 
the opposite side of the chamber. 

The ten years from 1877 to 1886 inclusive were years of 
large and small immigration. They were years of prosperity 
and depression both here and abroad. The period is sufficient 
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to give value to an analysis of its immigration statistics. In 
these years, 4,255,295 immigrants arrived in this country. A 
small fraction more than one-half, being mostly women and 
children, stated no occupations. The occupations of 2,120,- 
582 immigrants are stated in reports of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 24 occupations being classed as professional, 133 as skilled, 
and 42 as miscellaneous. Of all the immigrants, 963,938 are 
classed simply as laborers. This is about 48 per cent, of all 
whose occupations are stated. These are absolutely unskilled 
laborers, for the men who have worked on farms or driven 
teams or pursued any other occupation that can be named are 
otherwise enumerated. The farmers and farm laborers num- 
bered 372,339, or about 18 per cent. The servants numbered 
177,450. Whether these should be classed as unskilled laborer* 
the American housekeepers can perhaps testify. They make 
a little more than 8 per cent. The miners were 38,570, or 
less than 2 per cent. It is true that miners are in a sense 
skilled, but their wages are so low that they belong with the 
unskilled laborers and the farm laborers. These laborers with 
no skill at all, these house servants, these tillers of the soil, 
and these delvers beneath the soil make a total of 1,552,297, 
or 73.2 per cent, of all the immigrants whose occupations 
were stated. 

Take now the leading handicrafts. The carpenters fur- 
nished 61,967, or nearly 3 per cent, of immigrants with occu- 
pations ; the blacksmiths, 21,318 ; the masons, 21,580 ; the 
tailors, 22,995; the shoemakers, 22,723; the bakers, 14,677; 
the butchers, 13,991 ; and persons classed as engineers, machin- 
ists, etc., 13,668. This group of handicraftsmen furnished 
192,919 immigrants, or 9.1 per cent. Eleven other handicrafts 
— namely, stone-cutters, plasterers, plumbers, painters, cabinet- 
makers, locksmiths, saddle and harness makers, shopwrights, 
printers, coopers, and hatters — altogether furnished 40,157; 
and persons classed as mechanics and artisans not otherwise 
described numbered 23,735. These two groups make another 
3 per cent, of the immigrants with occupations. The mari- 
ners and the dressmakers and seamstresses are not closely 
allied ; but together they make a little more than 1 per cent., 
the mariners numbering 14,929, and the dressmakers and seam- 
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stresses 8,633. The merchants and traders foot up to 64,540, 
the tobacconists and workers in tobacco, a mixed class of 
tradesmen and handicraftsmen, to 9,165, and the clerks to 
27,123, the three classes amounting to 100,828, or 4.8 per cent. 

The precise effect of the tariff in making our country a 
land of refuge for the toilers of the Old World is not very 
apparent in figures thus far. We must get down to smaller 
figures, in order to find the classes drawn to this country in 
this manner. 

The cotton spinners, the spinners not otherwise described, 
the silk, wool, and other weavers, the wool-sorters, the oper- 
atives not otherwise described, the calico printers, carders of 
all kinds, and the flax-dressers may be lumped together as 
employees in textile industries. Of these, only 23,816 are 
enumerated in the immigration tables for ten years. This is 
about 1.1 per cent, of all the immigrants with stated occupa- 
tions, or half that fraction of the total immigration. These 
being the facts, it appears that there must have been a sub- 
stantial exaggeration in the statement that there were thou- 
sands upon thousands of English cotton operatives in the cot- 
ton factories of this country, though, in a certain very narrow 
sense, the statement is true ; for, if there were in our cotton 
factories four thousand persons who had come from English 
cotton factories, the language referred to would be strictly 
true, though unquestionably deceptive. 

The other class of occupations most directly affected by our 
tariff is composed of the workers in metals. If we take all 
the iron workers mentioned in the tables, divided up into six 
or eight trades, and add metal rollers and workers, brass- 
workers and wire-workers, nail-makers, cutlers, and file-makers, 
we find that workmen in all these trades to the number of 
8,133 reached this country in ten years. This is not much 
more than one-third of one per cent, of the immigrants with 
occupations. 

There are a few other occupations that have received espe- 
cial encouragement from legislation, but this encouragement 
has small effect upon immigration. In the ten years under 
consideration, 713 potters, 206 paper-makers, 767 glass-blowers, 
34 hosiers, and 1,912 tanners and curriers came to this coun- 
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try. If we add together the immigrants in the textiles and 
metal industries and these five miscellaneous industries, we 
have a total of only 35,581, or considerably less than 2 per 
cent, of all the immigrants with occupations. 

The thousands upon thousands of foreigners in our cotton 
mills are to a great extent people who had never been in a 
cotton mill till they came here. They came here as persons 
without occupations, or as laborers, or as servants, largely as 
children, and in the course of their efforts to find something 
to do drifted into the cotton mills. The same thing is true of 
the woolen mills and the iron-making establishments. How- 
ever much our tariff may improve the condition of working 
people in the protected industries, it does not improve their 
condition to such an extent as to tempt any very considerable 
number of people in Europe who have learned the trades to 
come to this country. If the unskilled laborers and the farm 
laborers and the servants and miners have intelligence enough 
to know about the United States, and can get money enough 
to come here, the more intelligent and better paid operatives 
in factories and mills could easily get here. There are no 
means at hand of ascertaining what ratio the number of emi- 
grants from Europe of each class bears to the total number of 
people in such class in the country from which they emigrate ; 
but the operatives in metals and textiles, etc., are certainly 
numerous enough to have furnished us with more immigrants 
than we received, had the temptations which we offered been 
as alluring to them as they were to the classes industrially 
below them. 

Primarily, it is our land that draws immigrants. The great 
bulk of them are people who can dig, and who cannot do any- 
thing else beyond such supplementary labor upon the soil 
as is involved in farming. A country of rapidly increasing 
population builds a great many houses, and requires a great 
many new coats and shoes ; and so the most numerous groups 
of immigrants after the farmers and diggers and personal 
attendants are the carpenters and smiths and masons and 
tailors and shoemakers. The tables afford no evidence that 
the tariff and any advantages secured by it for those who- 
work upon protected commodities draw people hither from 
foreign lands. 
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The emigrant is sometimes described as the enterprising 
and progressive person of his hamlet ; and we sometimes 
flatter ourselves that we are getting the pick of European 
workmen, because only the most energetic and ambitious 
would undertake the dangers of removal to another country. 
These figures show the contrary. They show that the great 
bulk of our immigration consists of the people who can find 
no place in their own country. This immense preponderance 
of the classes whose wages in Europe are the lowest, and 
whose lack of acquired skill makes their securing of employ- 
ment most difficult, shows that we are getting the Europeans 
who can't get a foothold in their own country, — we are get- 
ting what is left over after all the places in Europe are filled. 

Peed. Perry Powers. 



A SUGGESTED REARRANGEMENT OF ECONOMIC STUDY. 

It is not often that those scholars to whom the present state 
of economics seems quite unsatisfactory venture on an explicit 
statement of the manner in which improvement should take 
place ; but, in the last number of the Jahrbuch filr Gesetz- 
gebung, Dr. Hasbach presents a scheme for reshaping instruc- 
tion in economics, which is tantamount to a scheme for 
reshaping economic science, and which, though not aiming to 
be more than tentative, yet is given in such detail as to make 
tolerably clear the extent of the proposed departure from the 
beaten track. The author is professor in Greifswald, and has 
been a pupil of Professor Schmoller; and Schmoller himself 
adds a note, in which he points out wherein he agrees and 
wherein he does not agree with his former pupil. We have 
therefore something like an authoritative statement of what 
the adherents of the more pronounced historical school wish 
to effect. 

Hasbach would begin instruction in economics by a study of 
industry and of the technical processes of industry, — a study 
of mining, fishery, forestry, agriculture, the manufacturing 
arts, and commerce. Charts, illustrations, models, inspection 
of manufacturing and other establishments, should form part 
of the teaching, which would therefore be carried on most 



